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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Is A PAID MINISTER NECESSARILY A HIRE- 
LING. 
Concluded from page 789. 


It being an obligation then, what is given 
on this account is in discharge of an obliga- 
tion and therefore is not a gift. 

Without doubt it is well to remember that 
in view of the fact that the weaknesses of 
human nature are such as to render it a 
matter very liable to abuse, both the Apostle 
and saitiy Wiiende recommend ministers to be 
very cautious in making use of the privilege. 
But that does not change the nature of the 
thing in itself or make it of itself any ways 
unlawful. 

The use of the thing is lawful, although as 
a general and indiscriminate practice it may 
perhaps be rightly judged to be altogether 
ponent because of human weakness. In 
its abuse, it at once becomes a hireling minis- 
try, which is the thing and the only thing 
intended to be embraced by the testimony 
= a hireling ministry enjoined by disci- 
pline. 

But even if it were unlawful for a minister 
to receive “carnal things,” because of his 
having sown “spiritual things,” I apprehend 
there is no true minister of the iieal ut will 
freely acknowledge that the gospel ministry 
ig always a paid ministry and most bounti- 
fully paid, too, by the evidences of divine 
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guidance and approval, whereas by no possi- 
ble correct construction of language can a 
gospel minister be called a hireling or the 
gospel ministry a hireling ministry. From 
all which it is plain that “ paid ministry ” 
and “hireling ministry” are not equivalent 
or interchangeable terms. Of course a hire- 
ling minister may be a paid minister, but a 
paid minister is not by any means necessa- 
rily a mercenary or hireling, And this, I 
suppose, is a sufficient answer to the question 
proposed. 

But perhaps the chief cause of misappre- 
hension in regard to the whole matter is in 
overlooking the fact that in testifying against 
the support of an hireling ministry, we are 
not necessarily testifying against any par- 
ticular minister at all, but against a perni- 
cious system. The unquestionable fact that 
there are some ministers of honesty and in- 
tegrity connected with that system, only shows 
that there are some honest men—I believe 
there are a great many of them—who are 
not sufficiently enlightened to see the evil 
thereof. And this increases, rather than 
otherwise, the responsibilities of those who do 
see it, whose duty it is to make the thing 
manifest in its true character and to designate 
it by words that are representative of its per- 
niciousness. 

When one of our members joins another 
religious society we do not testify against his 
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802 FRIENDS’ 
joining himself to the minister of any partic- 
ular congregation, the personal character of 
the minister does not necessarily enter into 
the consideration of the case at all. But we 
are required by our profession to testify 
against his joining himself to a system of 
religion which has for its chief corner-stone, 
in fact for its whole foundation a man-ap- 
pointed or hireling ministry. 

If there is any doubt about this being the 
foundation in any particular case, of course 
it should receive the benefit of the doubt. 
But if there are those amongst us who sup- 
pose that the evil thing and its influence has 
so nearly passed away as to leave our testi- 
mony in respect thereto almost obsolete and 
without significance, let them look around 
from their high position, standing as they do 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
undoubtedly an age of high attainment and 
enlightenment, yet let them look around them 
and carefully scan every part of the religious 
world within the scope of their vision, and— 
excepting the branches of the Society of 
Friends—point out, if they can, a single well 
established organization of religion that 
would not fail to pieces at once if this one 
feature should be withdrawn from it. While 
it is true that there are those connected with 
these systems who, at times, so far submit to 
the inshinings of divine light as to occasional- 
ly preach the gospel, these sermons, are only 
as a few small oases in a mighty desert, and un- 
less these ministers refuse—and none of them 
do refuse, for such a refusal would at once nul- 
lify the requirements of their position—to 
preach at stated times, whether the spirit 
moves them or not, how can they be regarded 
as anything else but a part and support of 
the hireling system? They may have tender 
consciences and be honestly doing the best 
they can under a veil of darkness, but their 
good intentions don’t change the nature of 
the system with which they are connected and 
to which they are unadvisedly giving support. 
And how can their misdirected integrity 
relieve those whose eyes are opened to see the 
harmful nature of that system, from the duty 
of bearing a faithful testimony to what they 
see? 

Are Friends becoming so utterly lost to 
the plainness of speech pertaining to their 
profession that they must smooth over the 
iniquity of priestcraft and dress up the hire- 
ling system in an attractive garment of soft 
words, making it appear nice and pretty, and 
thus aid it to carry on its deception, instead 
of bearing an effectual testimony against it? 
If all the standard bearers of righteousness 
had ahstained from testifying against the 
practices of darkness and superstition because 
hey found partially enlightened and honest- 
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hearted men involved therein, the principle a 
of Christianity would long ago oo om a 
lost in oblivion and where would the go at @ 
ment of the inner light and civilization and | tion. 


progress have been? 

The world of professing Christendom hag” 
indeed, cast off many of the bonds of dark. 
ness; it has advanced with gigantic stridegjp_ 


the direction of spiritual liberty, but the goal 7 
of perfect attainment is yet far, very farin } city 
the distance, even far beyond the bounds of & affa 
its vision, and it still needs a “ royal pric ‘ can 


hood,” a “peculiar people,” especially anointed § 


for the work, to be as a beacon before itty J wit 
make plain the way. yo 
In considering a matter of this kind itig} Wi 
essential to keep in mind that it was never § da 
intended that the Society of Friends should” 
become a sect or sectarian organization. The § - th 
founders of this people formed themselya § Gi 
into an organization, not that they mi an 
build up their organization in competition § th 
with other religious organizations of this fe 
earth, but that they might the more effecty. ¥ te 
ally labor, as members of Christ’s Univers] # h 


Church, for the promotion and encouragement 
of righteousness throughout the world. They 
formed themselves into an organization that e 
they might the more effectually labor in the c 
great work of exemplifying, building upand } J 
strengthening that kingdom which Christ 1 
came to set up and establish on the earthand 

of which he remains to be the only Head and i 
Lord. The organization was not the objet § 
but merely an incidental means for the better , 
accomplishment of an object. And if we 
would return to first principles, the preserva- 
tion and exemplification of righteousness 
being the object, it is plain that no one ma 
be properly charged with anything as an oF 
fence to be testified against except it is clearly 
recognizable as an offence against righteous- 
ness. If, for instance, the belonging to two 
different religious organizations at the same 
time is seen to be such an offence, then, of 
course, it presents a legitimate case for deal- 
ing, but the offense should be distinctly 
stated and there should be no attempt to get 
clear of the individual upon an indirect or } 
trumped-up charge, and certainly not by 4 
charge that presents no offence at all. 
Society of Friends has a testimony against © 
the support of a hireling ministry but, as it 
would not be proper to disown a member 
upon guesswork, if we are not sure that he 
is supporting a hireling ministry, it is evident _ 
that he must either be disowned for some” 
other offence or not disowned at all. But if” 
we are sure that he is supporting a hireling © 
ministry, what danger is there in using plain” 
language to say so? To disown him upon# 
charge that presents no offence—such as for 7 
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ng a “paid ministry,” for instance— | time or distance of place allows abuses to 


ti 
OPN lent to disowning him for no offence | gradually creep into regular discipline, we 


a 
eri, which would be a very great imposi- | have judged it the duty of our pastoral office 
Gon. I. W.G. | to check the latter by recalling and enforcing 
neni” established law, and to guard our flock against 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. the former by, timely words of paternal ad- 
He LATE RELIGIOUS GATHERINGS AT BALTI- | monition.” 
MORE. The reading of the Holy Scriptures is 


The two councils recently in session in the | enjoined. The sacredness of the marriage re- 
city of Baltimore, are events in the religious | lation and the purity of the home, so strongly 
affairs of our country that have great signifi- | insisted upon, are the very bulwarks of our 
cance. liberties. The temperance question forms an 

The one represents an organization hoary | important subject of pastoral solicitude, so 
with age yet instinct with the life of vigorous | does the selection of periodicals and other 

outh, the other, but as a child in years, yet | home reading. As was to be expected the 
wielding an influence that reaches out to the | doctrine of Papal infallibility is reaffirmed 
darkest corners of the earth. and its claims asserted on grounds that doubt- 

As we read the authoritative utterances of| less satisfy the multitudes, whose earliest re- 
the Plenary Council of the Roman Catholic | ligious training has been in conformity there- 
Church, published in full in the Catholic Ex-| with, yet we fail to see how the arguments 
aminer of the 20th ult., we ask ourselves, can | brought forward can satisfy, or even win the 
this be the same Church that the bold and | attention of solid thinkers, who have access 
fearless confessors of the Reformation pro- | to the Scriptures and to ecclesiastical history, 
tested against? This Church that through its | and whose reason and understanding, as well 
highest dignitaries in this nation, calls upon | as innate consciousness of human weakness 
its members to observe “ the Lord’s day,” that | and fallibility, must ever remind them that 
insists upon family devotions, that requires; while the Holy Spirit bestows larger gifts 
education for the masses as well as for the| upon some than upon others, we have this 
clergy, and claims that “the right-minded | “ treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel- 
American nowhere finds himself more at | lency of the power may be of God and not 
home than within its enclosure.” of ourselves,” and it being bestowed upon all 

Surely it may be said that whatever the| men to profit withal, leaves no room for 
status of this old Church in its ancient centres | any to lord it over God’s heritage as His 
of power, now is, it is starting out in America | vicegerent. His manifestation of Himself to 
on a broad and comprehensive policy that | the individual must ever take precedence of 
challenges admiration. With its waliiele the authority of man, however well estab- 
of trained workers who have renounced every | lished by Papal bulls and Plenary Councils. 
worldly ambition, and given themselves un-| That this doctrine can ever make any great 
reservedly to the Church and its interests, its | headway in this country, outside the birth- 
influence upon the future of our nation can | right membership of the Church, is doubtful, 
scarcely be estimated. but every effort to raise the moral standard 

The tens of thousands landing every year | of its people, must be welcomed as tending to 
upon our shores, go to swell the ranks of its | make them better and more law-abiding citi 
membership. The majority of these it must | zens, and more worthy the privilege of Amer- 
be acknowledged know little else of religion | ican freemen. 
than its rites and sacraments, and if the| In strong contrast with the pomp and cir- 
coming here will in any measure bring them | cumstance and the authoritative utterances 
under the broad and elevating influence that | of this old hierarchy, was the calling together 
this document foreshadows, we may safely | of the representative men of the Methodist 
leave these children of the ancient Church to | Church, the youngest born of the sisterhood 
its fostering care. - of Christian churches, the centennary con- 

After dwelling upon the condition of the | ference of which was held during the same 
Church in the earlier history of its establish- | week and in the same city, Baltimore. 
ment here, and the rapid increase in later} The interest in this gathering was deep and 
years, the epistle goes on to say “it has been | wide-spread, for it was an assembly of grave 
judged wise and expedient, if not absolutely | and earnest men of all ranks in the church, 
necessary, to examine anew the legislation | men who had seen hard service and were 


_ of our predecessors, not with any purpose of | worn with the burthens and responsibilities 
’ gadical change, much less of abrogation, but | that had been their portion; men in the zeal 


to preserve and perfect its spirit by adapting | and fervor of yvuth, veteran scholars and 
- it to our altered circumstances. And as every | theologians and missionaries who had taken 
day gives birth to new errors, and lapse of | their lives in their hands and gone forth with 
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the gospel message of peace and good-will to 
les “who sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.” 

This body, unlike the Plenary Council, 
had no legislative functions. The centennial 
of Methodism in this country, offered a fit 
occasion for strengthening the bonds of fra- 
ternal love, and it has been remarked, that 
“no meetings have been held since the dark 
days of our nation’s strife, in which brotherly 
love had a fuller and more earnest ex- 
pression.” Sectional differences were forgotten 
in the great charity “that thinketh no evil,” 
and thanksgiving and praise filled the hearts, 
and found expression in the words of Chris- 
tian fellowship with which they greeted one 
another as “ brethrer beloved.” 

Four millions of men, women and children 
represent the growth of Methodism in this 
country on its first centennial anniversary. 
What may it not look forward to in the cen- 
—. which it is just entering. 

ith its centres of religious influence in 
every large town and city of our great nation, 
and its home and foreign missionaries gird- 
ling the earth with a chain of love and good- 
will to all its inhabitants, there must be a 
future for Methodism, greater and more 
fruitful in blessing to the family of man than 
anything the denomination has yet witnessed. 
he brave men and heroic saintly women 
who go forth to break the chains of ignorance 
and superstition, deserve our prayers and our 
sympathy; the work is a holy work, and 
only those who have the spirit of the Master 
can fulfill his great commission “Go ye into 
all the earth and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” L. J. R. 


_—_— SR 


LETTER FROM DR. LETTSOM TO SARAH 
LYNES.—VERBATIM COPY. 
The following letter is published in a late 


issue of the British Friend. Such plain and 
useful hints as it contains, if kindly and ten- 
derly given, might enable many who feel 
required to speak in our pnblic assemblies, to 
escape the mannerisms and peculiarities into 
which they unconsciously drift. 

It is due the great and good Being in whose 
name public ministrations are offered, that the 
service be performed with the best ability of 
the instrument, and to be watchful over the 
manner as well as the matter of the commu- 
nication is not inconsistent with the high 
claim of immediate inspiration. 

“As it is but seldom that I can attend meet- 


ings, owing to the pressure of my professional 
engagements, I never saw or heard thee be- 
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anneal 
rienced, I felt an interest in thy future growth 
as a minister. Thy voice is clear, and th 
language more correct and distinct than jy 
usual in our meetings ; and with attention as 
thy judgment ripens, will, I think, become 
unexceptionable. 

“ Religious truths are so important, that g 
slow delivery is proper, that the mind of the 
hearer may receive a due impression of ong 
sentiment, before it be hurried on to another 
which may tend rather to confusion than ¢ly. 
cidation, with the preacher as well as with the 
hearer. Thou dost not speak rapidly, but g 
little longer pause between sentences would 


assist recollection, and conduce to perspicuity, 


Thus, when thou introduced Christ riding on 
an ass, or the colt of an ass, afterwards jp. 


i 


ferred His meekness and humility, thou repeat. | 


edly, in the course of a few sentences, referred — 


to ‘ these things ;’ but it was not clear to m 


comprehension what “these things” were, 


They could not be the ass, or the colt of an 


ass; and ‘these things’ do not well apply to | 


qualities, as meekness and humility. Thou, ¥ 


indeed, contrasted human pride and loftiness, 
but this rendered the reference to ‘these 
things’ more obscure. 


“TI give this example merely to evince the 


propriety and safety of a guarded delivery, ag 
suitable in every point of view, when a crea 
ture is engaged in the most sublime act he ig 
capable of—as the organ of the will of the 
Creator, who dwells in unsearchable light; 
and of whose greatness and goodness all 
language and all human powers are infinitely 
short of explaining or comprehending. 

“ By caution thou wilt likewise avoid the too 
frequent repetition of the same words, as ‘No 
wonder,’ ‘ Yea, verily,’ which were used by 
thee several times in a short testimony, as 
well as that guttural sound thou fell into, 
when engaged in prayer, after that beautiful 
and solemn address of M. Bevan, with which 
I wish the meeting had closed. One circum- 
stance had rendered her prayer still more 
solemn—it was short; for no prayer should 
be long. Christ condemns it specifically, and 
also by example in His inimitable prayer to 
‘Our Father.” And I think there is recom 
mended a still shorter one of merely ‘Abba, 
answering to our Papa from the Greek, or 
Father from the Latin. ‘Indeed we can ad- 


dress the Supreme Being chiefly in three — 
points of view only—as sinners imploring His — 


mercy 
A min 
by thi 
by the 
ration 
but @ 
fore | 
cent, 
consis 
love, 

this § 


durix 
and | 
Cyru 


pardon for the past—as dependent creatures # 


craving His protection for the future—and a 


grateful children, thanking Him for innumet j 


able blessings, past and present. 


“T had the satisfaction to observe in thy tee” 


timony no denunciation of divine vengeance, — 
language too often made use of, whilst it is” 








fore to-day ; and from the satisfaction I expe- | derogatory to the attributes of goodness and 
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mercy of the Author of all human happiness. 
A minister should endeavor to promote virtue 
by the beauty, advantage, and love of it, not 
by the dread of punishment; one becomes a 
rational creature—the other is not virtue, 
but aslavish fear. The Creator should there- 
fore be represented as He really is, a benefi- 
cent, not a vindictive Being, and true religion 
consists in obeying Him from gratitude and 
Jove, not from terror and abject fear. Upon 
this subject I wish thee to read the travels of 

rus, where this prince visited Babylon, 
during the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s insanity 
and the captivity of the Jews, which afforded 
Cyrus an opportunity of conversing with 
Bleasar and Baniel, and of hearing sentiments 


J. C. Lertsom.” 
Sambrook Court, July 19th, 1799. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


I regret to see in last week’s Friends’ Intel- 








- ligencer the reflection thrown out against 


those of us who do think our Society has 
need of more instruction, and who will not 
shut our eyes to the fact that the non-attend- 
ance by our young people shows that they do 
not “endure silent meetings.” 

I have known our Friend from my child- 
hood, I love and respect her, and have no 
idea she really believes we wish the meetings 
made places “to be amused in,” or that we 
wish to bring in some “ attractive agency.” 

These forms of expression, like “ hireling 
ministry,” have been long used in our Soci- 
ety, and are understood to have a different 
meaning than they express in words; but 
when put down in clear type with printers’ 
ink they are apt to give a wrong impression. 
While fully realizing that silence is the deep- 
est form of divine worship, we know, that 
when not connected with something more in- 
structive, either at home, in First-day school or 
in some other manner, it does not meet the 
needs of our young people, and we are sim- 
ply driving them from us by our own un- 

ithfulness, They have a right to ask and 
receive more. 

I do often “think of the young in the 
early rise of our Society,” and I also think 
of the older ones. Imagine for a moment 
“how the cobwebs would fly” should George 
Fox come into one of our present meetings, 
and find us sitting in contented silence two 
hours in the week,’with hardly any young 


. people present ; calling ourselves his follow- 


ers, and thinking that this fills our religious 
duties. 

We need something else to make our 
younger members realise what true silent 
worship is, and a properly conducted First- 
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day school, when rightly carried on in connec- 
tion with our meeting, seems to meet this need 
more nearly than anything else now pro- 
posed ; I say a properly conducted one—some 
are not so—and a heavy responsibility rests 
on us for shirking our duties in the past, and 
allowing things to occur which would not, 
had we been faithful. 

This subject is now coming up in regular 
order from one of our Quarterly Meetings. 
May we treat it wisely. C. M. B. 


Philadelphia, First mo. 26th, 1885. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Proceedings of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. 
—The meeting of ministers and elders assem- 
bled at Fairfax at 3 o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 17th inst., with a smaller number in 
attendance than usual, as two of the Prepara- 
tive meetings were without representatives 
from Women’s Meeting. 

The answers to the queries indicated that 
this part of the Church was living up to the 
high standard of our profession as nearly as 
we could reasonably expect. 

The public meeting on First-day was at- 
tended i. about two-thirds of the members 
usually present, partly owing to the inclem- 
ency of the weather, and partly to the change 
of the time of holding the meeting. No min- 
isters from within the verge of other meetings 
were with us, but the exercises of those of our 
own household we hope will not prove alto- 
gether barren and unfruitful. 

Owing to the proximity to Goose Creek, the 
meeting on the men’s side of the house was, 
on Second-day, nearly as large as usual, but 
that on the women’s side was not so full 
attended. After a period of silence, and ad- 
dresses from two of our members, one a 
recommended minister, the meeting entered 
on the usual business of the Quarterly Meet- 











ing. 

The state of society, as indicated by the 
answers to the Ist, 2d and 9th queries, showed 
deficiencies in some respects ; for instance, the 
standing complaint about the non-attendance 
of midweek meetings by many friends, and 
the want of entire harmony and love between 
all our members. If the assembling of our- 
selves together be an act of worship to the 
Most High God, and to worship Him be the 
highest duty of man, why should this be? 
Has not His Son, acting in His name and by 
His authority, promised that where two or 
three are assembled together in His name 
there will He be in the midst? The high 
privilege of being permitted to enjoy commu- 
nion with the author and arbiter of our lives 
is one that should not be slighted by the most 
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careless. But are we not becoming too 
worldly minded? Do not the things of time 
and sense engross too much of our attention ? 
If we humbly seek the Lord, opening our 
hearts to His influence, would not Christian 
love abound more among us? The Word 
that was in the beginning, and was the light 
and life of men, is still existing as a living 
principle, ever seeking to leaven our souls 
into its own nature. Without it, or what is 
next to that, not abiding under its teachings, 
leads to spiritual darkness and to death. 

The Committee on Circular Meetings, not 
deeming its services needed since the action 
of our last Yearly Meeting, asked to be dis- 
continued, and was released. A petition to 
our members of Congress, to aid in passing 
the Blair bill, or some other measure of the 
kind, as a means of saving the country from 
the sad effects of an ignorant body of voters, 
as well as themselves from the evils ever 
attendant on ignorance, was united with and 
directed to be signed by the clerks of the 
meeting on its behalf, and a copy ordered 
forwarded to each of the Virginia representa- 
tives. W. 





Western Quarterly Meeting was held on 
the 20th. The day was cold, and the roads 
very rough and frozen; the gathering was 
smaller than usual as a consequence. We 
had no visiting friends. 

After a long and impressive silence, a 
young man spoke a few words, in which love 
for our beautiful order, and thanks for 
strength in submission were expressed. Mar- 
garetta Walton followed, and for nearly an 
hour held the audience by her tender, fervent 
words. Her text was: “They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have lain him.” 

Testimonies from Enoch Hannum and Ro- 
bert Hatton followed. 

In the Business Meeting the temperance 
question claimed most earnest attention. 

Our committee had brought a proposition 
to the Quarter which has been the object of 
much solicitude. They have felt that a dis- 
crepancy does exist between the advices of 
our discipline and the 4th query. The ad- 
vices allude only to distilled spirits, and the 
query while it only questions its members as 
to clearness, lays no penalty on them for dis- 
obedience in violating its laws. The propo- 
sition seeks to bring all fermented liquors 
under the same restrictions in the advices, 
that spirituous liquors are under. The wo- 
men’s meeting united with this, but the breth- 
ren did not; and after several months of work 


it was dismissed. It may probably come up 


in a changed form again. 
A committee was named to work with 


members of the Legislature in bringing tem: } 
perance measures forward for the good of the 
country. 

The report of the Circular Meeting Qo. 
mittee was approved, and further meetings 
appointed: At West Grove in the Seong 
month, at Kennett Square in Third moy 
and at Pennsgrove in Fourth month, all oy 
the second First-day in each month, at 2P.y 

The Visiting Committee reported its work 
nearly accomplished. 

After a very interesting and long sessign | 
the meeting closed. L. P. Y, 


At the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of 
Philadelphia, on the 21st (held at Rags 
street), the Committee to promote the beg 
interests of its members, reported for the past | 
y2ar: The city was divided into twelve dig. 
tricts and sub-committees visited the member 
living in them, and it was believed this had 
been beneficial. More than 100 absent mem. 
bers had been corresponded with for their 
encouragement and strength. The Commit 
tee had co-operated in the First-day school, it 
was thought, with profit. The attendance at 
the First-day morning meetings was larger, 
and more young persons present. The ex 
penses, $161.04, had been collected by volun 
tary contributions, but the Committee asked 
an appropriation of $75 to pay for Scattered 
Seeds and Children’s Friend the ensuing year, 
The report was approved and the request 
granted, and a committee appointed to report 
a new Standing Committee. 

The Treasurer’s report (men’s) showed con 
tributions, interest on deposit, etc., $4,888.57, 
and expended over $4,900. Of the expendi- 
tures $290.75 was on account of necessitous | 
cases, being in addition to over $1,004 ex- 
pended by women Friends, of their separate 
collection. $817.50 was expended in com 
nection with education, to which should be 
added about $60 interest from a fund held by 
women Friends, and $210 paid from «Free 
Education fund to the School Committee. 

The meeting was much exercised on the 
subject of speculation in stocks, “ buying on 
margins,” which was regarded as unsafe, dis 
honest, and sometimes leading those who may 
thereby become involved, to use funds belong- 
ing to others, to their injury and the sacrifice 
of character. 

At Green Street Monthly Meeting on 22d 


inst., the Committee on the Indulged Meeting — 
at Fair Hill reported that “the meetings have © 


been held regularly during the year, have 
been well attended and generally satisfac 
tory ;” latterly there has been an increase if 
attendance. 

The Committee regret that the house is not 


| used more frequently for funerals, and trust 
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that the attention of Friends will be called to 


this, as it will be a means of avoiding the ex- 

se of long trains of carriages, and would 
furnish better opportunities for solemn meet- 
ings on these impressive occasions. 

he Committee to attend Frankford Meet- 
ing also suggested the removal of the parti- 
tions, replastering, painting etc., which was 
united with and referred to the Committee on 
Property for attention. 

Our friend John Parrish, of Woodbury, 
attended all three of the city Monthly Meet- 
ings, and had acceptable service therein. 

At the adjourned Monthly Meeting at 
Race street, on the 16th inst., the proposed 
changes of discipline were again reported by 
the committee, with some alterations, and 
after consideration, mostly approved, and di- 
rected to be forwarded to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. J. M. T., Jr. 





Westbury Quarterly Meeting, held at New 
York, beginning with the select meeting, on 
Fourth-day, the 23d inst., was fairly attended. 
Aaron Sutton, now in his 93d year, from 
Nine Partners, and Robert S. Haviland, of 
Chappaqua, were present. The absence of 
Wm. T. Cocks, of Matinicock, L. I. (who 
was buried there in the morning), was felt 
with sadness, but only pleasant memories are 
associated with him. 

On Fifth-day morning the meeting was of 
usual size, although the weather was very cold. 

Charles M. Robinson, who came to attend 
the committee meeting the evening previous, 
and Isaac Hicks, were favored to present 
their offerings with satisfactory brevity, 
which was the only speaking. 

In the business meetings answering the 
queries and two or three very short exercises 
occupied the time. In one of the exercises a 
thought was presented by S. R. Hicks, that 
may do to consider a little. He suggested it 
Sebshly would be of more benefit to read 
sombtimes other parts of the discipline than 
the specified advices which have been read so 
often. 

An interesting meeting of the Committee 
to Visit Subordinate Meetings was held at 
the rise of the meeting, in which more life 
was felt than in any of the others. Though 
some discouragement was felt in rela- 
tion to the Quarterly Meeting, the num- 
ber in attendance was nearly as large as 40 
years ago, and there were more under 40 
years of age manifesting a living interest in 
the Society than there was at that a ‘ 





The Conference of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Temperance, held at 
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Green Street Meeting-house, on the evenin 
of the 23d inst., was a small gathering. J. 
L. Baily was present, and sddiened the 
meeting at some length; others added words 
of encouragement in the great work in which 
we are engaged. 





The Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion for an Increase of Interest in the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, appointed at the 
meeting held on the 9th inst., met on the 23d 
and has prepared a report to be submitted to 
the association at a meeting called to be held 
at Race Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day, 
Second month 6th, 1885. It is proposed to 
hold two sessions on that day, from 8 to 5.30 
P. M. and from 7.30 to 9.30 P. M. All inter- 
ested are invited to attend, and any one can 
submit, in writing, any proposition looking to 
the furtherance of the object of the associa- 
tion. 





On Seventh-day evening, the 24th inst., a 
number of the members of the Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on Deficiencies 
set apart for the service, met the members of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting at Fourth and 
Green streets. After a time of quiet waiting, 
and a supplication by E. H ee the 
meeting entered upon the consideration of 
the questions relating to the condition of the 
meeting. A very free and kindly interchange 
of views marked the exercises of those who 
spoke, nearly all of whom felt the need of 
some more active effort to perpetuate the 
Society. 

On First-day morning the same committee 
sat with the meeting at School Lane, Ger- 
mantown. After the hour of worship, during 
which several ministers, who were members 
of the committee, spoke. The conference 
was opened, and the members of the meeting 
were invited to give their views on the declen- 
sions of our Religious Society. A few Friends 
availed themselves of the invitation. 

It is earnestly to be desired that these con- 
ferences now being held in various parts of 
our Yearly Meeting will result in permanent 
good to the body. 


——- 


Concord Quarterly Meeting.—This meeting, 
held at West Chester, Pa., on the 27th inst., 
was well attended by its own members. A 
few visiting Friends, not ministers, most plea- 
santly mingled with us. The ministration of 
the spoken word was confined to our own 
membership, and was varied as to doctrine, 
the importance of the letter and the spirit 
both being presented. Great quietness cov- 
ered the meeting, showing that, though we 
may hold different views, we can patiently 
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hear, dividing according to our several needs, 
holding fast to that love which is a badge of 
true discipleship. 

The business meeting was short, and the 
answers to the queries encouraging, as was 
also the fact that not a representative was 
absent. 

The social mingling at the time of these 
gatherings is always an enjoyable feature, 
and long may it continue to be so. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FIRST MO. 3ist, 1885. 





Tar Women’s ConFERENCE.—While the 
work of the “Women’s Conference of 
Organized Charity of Philadelphia” is un- 
sectarian, it is so eminently friendly and 
helpful in its character that it merits a larger 
interest and co-operation on the part of the 
women of our own society than it at present 
receives, though it is not claiming too much 
to say that the proportion of regular workers 
who are Friends, dves not fall behind that of 
any other religious organization. 

Practical and systematic to a degree, that 
perhaps no other work entered upon) by 
women has exhibited, it stands to-day as the 
embodiment of what woman, guided by good 
judgment and discretion can do for her less 
favored sisters. Knowing the heart of woman- 
kind, she can ina thousand wise and benefi- 
cent ways, never dreamed of by man, touch 
the'springs of feeling, and by timely caution 
and thoughtful interest awaken in the tempted 
and the faltering a courage and resolution 
“ to eschew the evil and follow the good.” 

And there are so many pathways that lead 
astray the young, who are too unsuspecting to 
guard against their allurement, that it is only 
as woman comes to the rescue, throwing 
around the unprotected the strong arm of 
helpful interest and watchful care, we may 
hope to see this tide of sorrow and wrong- 
doing in any measure assuaged. 

This co-operation of women in behalf of 
woman, has assumed an importance that com- 
mands respect, and she is taken into the 
counsels of legislators and guardians because 
she is showing herself competent to meet and 
grapple with the great social and economic 
problems of the age. We are as amazed at the 
magnitude of her efforts, as we are astonished 
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at the methods she employs. It is only ag 
the details of her work are brought to puig 


notice that the wisdom with which it is oop. 


ducted is made apparent. 


It is the patience and persistence with which 
woman, examines into the little details of 
every day life, made necessary by her pogj. 
tion as head of a family, that enables her tp 
enter into the work of bettering the conditiog 


of the pauper and degraded classes amongst | 


us, with so clear an insight into its character, 
and the experiences she is gaining as she up. 
ravels these ragged edges of social life, ig 
developing a breadth and compass of thought 
in her and an ability to meet and grapple 
with other problems of the greatest importto 
the human family. 


CrIME AND DisEase.—Crime was, until 
recently, believed to be something which man 
had the power to avoid, and disease, some. 


thing which he could not avoid; the one the 
result of the power of evil, and the othera 
visitation of God. But, as intelligence widens, 
it is perceived that the condition of mind, 


which leads to crime, approaches that of 


disease, while it is also beginning to be ap. 
parent that the prevalence of disease is owing 
to some neglect of sanitary laws, or an 
ignorance of them, which is nearly akin to 
crime. 
moved from the unseen powers of good and 
of evil, and is placed upon our own shoulders 


The responsibility is, therefore, re- 


where it properly belongs. To carry this 


responsibility involves a knowledge of the’ — 


laws of health which the Allwise Father has 
decreed ; moreover, He has given us both the 
ability to discover these laws and the capacity 
to understand them. 

We hear of the doctrine of fatality which, 
in Mohammedan lands, prevents believers 
from taking any precautions against disease, 
because whatever is to be will be, and we see, 
as they do not, the criminality of their course 
of action; science would explain microbes 
and bacilli to them in vain, nor would the 
thought of introducing a pestilence to one 
half the world deter them from practices 
which their religion enjoins. While we can- 
not reform these people there are those nearer’ 
home who are fit subjects for this kind of 
missionary labor, and the gospel of cleanli- 
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ness and right living may be preached 
effectually to Christian people. 

The precautions which are proposed, in 
yiew of the possibility of an appearance of 
cholera on this side of the Atlantic, show that 
the intelligence of the country is alive to its 
responsibility, and that the reason or good 
sense, With which our Heavenly Father has 
blessed us, are to be used for our protection 
from disease. 

The causes which lead to crime are so 
manifold and so obscured that, in comparison, 
the germs of disease seem easily found. Un- 
happiness and disappointment, growing out of 
misfortune and bad health, either in individ- 
uals or their ancestors, are fruitful sources of 
bad actions, and all reforms which practically 
induce a life, more in jaccordance with the 
laws of health, thereby removing such 
“thorns in the flesh” as ill health, and such 
evils as alcoholism, deserve the sympathy of 
all who would see four land rid of the twin 


curses of crime and disease. 
a ep a 


Tue Committee on Systematic Work of the 
Yearly? Meeting’s Committee on Education, 
has arranged for a series of lectures or talks 
with teachers, in*the way of practical hints 
on teaching. They will be held in the lecture? 
room at Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Second mo. 7th and 21st, 1885, ete. 
There will be three lectures each day, each 
one hour in length, commencing at 10 A. M., 
ending at 1 P. M. 

Arrangements have been made for Super- 


intendent MacAlister, on Primary Work; 


Aaron B. Ivins, on Arithmetic; Professor 
Brooks, on Mental Philosophy, as applied to 
Elementary Teaching; Dr. James B.Walker, 
on Physiology; Emily ,G. Hunt, on Zoology ; 
etc. Itis the design of the Committee to 
make the work such as can be utilized in 
ordinary teaching, and teachers will be shown 
how illustrations can be given by them on 
Physiology, with the use of heart, lungs, eye, 
etc., which can be easily obtained. In- 
formation of detailjcan be had from the clerk 
of the {Committee, Clement M. Biddle, 531 
Commerce street, Philadelphia. 





STRENGTHEN me by sympathizing with my 
strength, not my weakness.— Alcott. 
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MARRIED. 


PRATT—WORLEY.—On First month Ist, 
1885, at her mother’s residence, in Media, Pa., 
by Friends’ ceremony, Franklin Pratt, of New 
Garden, Chester co., Pa., and Ellen Janney 
Worley, youngest daughter of Hannah M. and 
the late Lewis D. Worley, formerly of Vir- 
ginia. 
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DEATHS, 


COCKS.—On First-day, First month 18th, 
1885, at Matinicock, L. I., William T. Cocks, 
in the 82d year of his age; a member of West- 
bury Monthly Mecting s also a minister in the 
Society of Friends. For many years a resi- 
dent of Westbury, but for the last seventeen 
years has lived on his farm, adjoining the 
Matinicock Meeting-house grounds, near the 
place of his birth. 


EYRE.—On First mo. 22d, 1885, in Phila- 
deJphia, William Eyre, in the 81st year of his 
age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, of Philadelphia. 


POWELL.—On Twelfth month 10th, 1884, 
suddenly, with paralysis of the heart, William 
N. Powell, aged 66 years; a member of the 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting, Md. 


WRIGHT.—On Twelfth mo. 26th, 1884, at 
Springboro’, Warren co., Ohio, in the 27th year 
of her age, Anna, daughter of Emily and the 
late Josiah Wright; a member of Springboro’ 
Monthly Meeting. 





REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The Second Educational Conference of the 
season was held at Race Street Meeting- 
house, on the 24th inst. The morning was 
very unfavorable, yet the attendance was not 
much below what it has been on former occa- 
sions, and the interest was unabated. Wm. 
Wade Griscom, Clerk of the Educational 
Committee, presided. The first proposition, 
viz., “ The Importance of Ethics as a Study 
in our Schools, and the Best Methods of 
Teaching the Subject,” was considered in two 
essays, which were followed by a third on 
“The Personal Influence of Teachers.” These 
essays will appear in Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The question was then discussed. 

Allen Flitcraft said, in substance, 

There is diversity of opinion in regard to 
the importance of Ethics as a study in our 
schools. It is self evident that, without such 
teaching, the education is incomplete, though 
a large amount of time and money may have 
been consumed upon it. He would empha- 
size the thought contained in one of the essays 
that “the teacher must be what he would 
have his scholars to be,” and the same is true 
of the parents. He believes it would be an 
advantage to have a portion of the Scriptures 
read in the School. 

N. Richardson knew of no better plan to 
teach Ethics than for: teachers to observe 
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that which they know is right, in their inter- 
course with the children. 

L. J. Roberts agreed with the first essayist 
who had said we receive our knowledge of 
Ethics “by infusion.” The natural tenden- 
cies of the little child are to a selfishness, to 
grasp and possess that which pleases or grati- 
fies him ; it is only as he is taught to share 
what he has with others, and to be kind and: 
obliging, that: these qualities are developed, 
and he learns to do unto others what he 
would have them do unto him. 

M. E. Janney said, “ It is no small thing to 
teach Ethics. It is a duty that cannot be 
lightly performed, and should not be under- 

en until the teacher knows that whereof 
she speaks.” She alluded to her own experi- 
ence as a scholar in connection with this 
study. 

Isaac Johnson had found the best way to 
teach Ethics is to give the scholars certain 
portions of the Scriptures, as a concert exer- 
cise, varied by the study of poems of a high 
moral character. This speaker thinks one of 
the first questions to be asked in regard to 
the qualifications of a teacher is, has he or 
she a positive character with good Christian 
morals ? 

Oliver Evans liked the thought of a “ posi- 
tive character.” Children can be more 
readily taught and led by one who possesses 
it. We see its importance in everything 
we undertake. 

Amelia Butler said, “There are teachers 
who assert their authority by a war of words, 
who make sarcasm their weapon, who can 
never see the good there is in a boy for the 
bad ‘that is in him. If the scholar is dull 
they seem to take a pleasure in reminding 
him of it. Sarcasm is,” to her, “a two-edged 
sword which cuts both ways.” 

James MacAlister, Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Schools, feels this to be the most import- 
ant question of the day in all our schools, 
and believes we should speak our own 
thoughts frankly in discussing it. It is im- 
portant to know what ethical education 
means. It does not mean teaching theology, 
to his mind there is a distinction between 
theology and morality. Nor does it mean 
asceticism. We must cultivate the whole 
character. While he recognizes the protest 
of Friends against the light and frivolous 
times of Charles I, there is a going to the 
extreme in this protest. Moral training is 
not a negation against intellectual training ; 
every fact of science and art, every bit of 
literature put into the world is a benefit. 
ont has progressed according to its learn- 
ing. It must not be thought that because we 
want moral teaching, we want less of that 
which is intellectual. 


of teaching Ethics, indirectly, 
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Elizabeth Lloyd expressed;herself in fayop 
: by teaching 
the pupils good habits and courteous condugt 


towards one another in the school room, 


Jane P. Graham said,the highest moral ey}. 


ture that she has been able to use is private 


reproof. She does not believe there is a pupil, 
however hardened, that cannot be reached by 
patient, earnest, private reproof. What pupil 
can come back to the school without feeling 
its influence? 

Superintendent MacAlister referred to the 
influence of Dr. Arnold upon the youth of 
England, how the moral tone of public life 
had been raised by his teaching. The ideal 
is very hard to realize. Next to the parental, 
the teacher’s influence is most important, 
Moral culture means the culture of the whole 
man, yet what do we see? In the curricy. 


lum of every school in the land and the same ~ 


is true of the schools of England, 95 
cent. of the training is intellectual. i 
have gymnasiums, but public opinion is 
against physical culture. It is the same with 
moral training. 
“has been made to the study of the Scrip. 
tures;” he had heard a chapter in Pauls 


Epistle to the Ephesians read to a primary © 
re 

lifting of the moral character must be done © 

in the schools. The public is waiting for us, 


school of children 6 and 7 years ol 


and the duty must be attended to. Dogmatic 
instruction must not be attempted. The 
example of the Great Master must be fol- 
lowed. The social manners must be taught; 
we must have positive instruction in those 
primal duties “that shine aloft like the stars,” 


the old-fashioned virtues that were here be | 
fore Christianity; we must insist that the | 


greatest thing in the universe is the eternal 
verities. 


T. E. Longshore, with regard to how Ethics — 


shall be taught, said schools begin with the 
child after its training in the home has 
given it a bias; the teacher must take the 
incidents and examples in everyday life, 
such as are found in the newspapers, for 
texts and lessons. Every school should have 
a set time for this instruction; take up the 
moral virtues one at a time and show that 
obedience to these will lead to happiness. 


Annie Shoemaker believed that Ethic 


could not be taught simply at an appointed 


hour, but that any hour of the day might ' 


give an opportunity for some moral lesson, 
and the daily events of the school-room fur- 
nish topics for the faithful teacher who is 
seeking to implant the principles of true 
Ethics. 

Annie Cooper thought that, while children 
who are dul] call forth especially the pa- 


tience of their teachers, yet she who faithfully” 


“ Reference,” he continued, © 
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jabors with them, finds developing in her own | strength of his alliance with divine power, by 


charac 


ter a greater breadth of charity and| his capacity to impress great masses of peo- 


jove, and that these sentiments will not fail| ple. It is a serious error; for that test, 
to be impressed upon the whole class. If| though good in some things, is crude. So we 

thy for the less favored is cultivated,| are taught to push ourselves with the crowd, 
one of the sweet amenities of life is thereby | when we ought to be devoting ourselves to 


introduced into youthful hearts, and one of 
life’s valuable lessons is learned. 

M. Gibbons would have boys and girls 
taught moral courage; that it is better to 


* die, if need be, than to give up their moral 
’ character. 


Some announcements were made of the 
meeting of sub committees, and a short recess 
was taken. 

After the reassembling of the audience, 

uest was made by the clerk for any infor- 
mation regarding new works, essays or inven- 
tions that will facilitate the work of the 
teacher. 

Henry Russel called attention to a new 
blackboard made of glass, also stated that 
one of the cheapest and best boards is made 
of manilla paper. He recommended a 
French ink, which can be had at Friends’ 
Book Store. 

Teachers were recommended to read the 
first annual report of Superintendent Mac- 
Alister, which can be had at the rooms of the 
Board of Education. 

The exercises were resumed by Wm. E. 
Hammond, whose subject was writing. His 
illustration of methods, and how to become a 

writer, were listened to with great inte- 
rest. Blackboard examples aided in the 
elucidation of his subject. 

Benj. Aiken followed with quite a humorous 
but short criticism of the methods of teach- 
ers, and gave a few blackboard illustrations. 

The report of the Library Committee was 
read, a copy of which will be published. 

The clerk announced that another confer- 
ence will be held in the near future, of which 
due notice will be given. 

The audience was considerably augmented 
as the morning wore on, and the meeting was 
one of absorbing interest, . RK. 





ALL lives in which the sense of duty is 
lacking are unregulated lives, lives going to 
waste, with no principle of coherence or 
growth in them, worthless to-day and holding 
no promise for the future. The home whose 
inmates are destitute of this organizing germ 
of happy, useful, united life is a poor, lonely, 
desolate place, no matter how sumptuous its 
furnishings or how stately its adornments.— 
J. R. Effinger. 


-_———-+0>—-—___— 


AmsiTion in this country, especially, per- 


making life better, truer, happier, in a small 
circle. Our finest, minds, in the effort to get 
broad and profitable recognition, are often 
made selfish and worldly.—* In the Distance,” 
by Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 





CHARACTER is higher than intellect... A 
great soul will be strong to live, as well as to 
think.—R. W. Emerson. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF ETHICAL TEACHING IN 
ALL OF OUR SCHOOLS. 
Essay read at the Educational Conference. 


It will seem like “carrying coals to New 
Castle” to preface what I have to say in 
regard to the importance of ethics, by quoting 
the meaning of the word as defined by our 
best authorities; but let us bear in mind the 
oft repeated advice to the student, that he 
should be sure of his proposition before he 
begins to ‘demonstrate it. Webster calls it 
“the doctrine of morality or social manners 
the science of moral philosophy, which teaches 
men their duty and the reasons of it.” Wor- 
cester speaks of it “‘ as the science that treats 
of human actions and mental affections con- 
sidered as virtuous or vicious, right or 
wrong,” and Bacon says, “true ethics are a 
handmaid to divinity and religion.” So we 
see it is the science that is to make of the 
coming generations, better men and women. 
It has not been wholly neglected in the past, 
for thé world now has a larger proportion of 
good people than ever before, and our own 
favored land the largest share of these. 

But the growth in high morality is slow, it 
does not keep pace with our intellectual 
training or with the improvements for our 
physical culture. We can all recall instances 
where the gifted, the well educated, have 
failed to deserve that tribute of Pope so often 
quoted, “ An honest man is the noblest work 
of God.” 

Of what avail is it that a youth be so well 
drilled in all the intricacies of mathematics 
for instance, till able to fill creditably a posi- 
tion on an engineers corps, and yet not have 
morality enough to depend on the proceeds 
of honest labor to supply his wants, but stoops 
to use his harpesel faculties to procure 
money under false pretences, thus revealing 
the onesidedness of his training ? 

There are all shades of moral Se 
constantly occurring, reminding us that we 
are still far from our goal. And why is it 


haps we measure a man’s ability, or the|so? In the first place there has been a lack, 
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perhaps, of cordial appreciation and co-opera- 
tion on the part of the parent with the teacher 
to produce a fully good result. We have 
most excellent text-books in the hands of a 
noble band of teachers, and we owe it in great 
measure to these agencies, that we have this 
large percentage of good people, who have 
received their ethical instruction by, shall I 
say, “infusion.” We want to increase this 
percentage. 

Some of our educational institutions have 
not yet learned to place morality and religion 
so close beside intellectual training, that the 
child must come to know that the result of 
stepping aside from a moral rule will be as 
surely wrong as a false figure in summing up 
an account. In times that are the 
church controlled the school, and as a result 
of the abuse of its power, there wisely came a 
divorce between the two, yet in the separa- 
tion of religious and secular instruction that 
has followed, has there not been a loss that 
can be more easily felt than defined. Let us 
have a little less of the classics, a little less of 
science, and cry halt for a season to the ac- 
cumulated improvements for our physical 
well being, till we can bring fully abreast of 
all these a still higher morality than that of 
the tables of stone at Mount Sinai. 

“Socrates has been styled the father of 
moral philosophy,” but his highest motive 
was reason, and that it should prevail in 
human affairs, we want something still higher. 
We want Christian ethics, the foundation for 
which can be found in the broad, grand and 
comprehensive, yet simple doctrine of the 
Sermon on the Mount. We need a culture 
of the inner law written on the heart, call it 
religion if you will, it is that principle that 
leads men to do right in all the relations of 
man to man, and which makes all outward 
written laws enacted for the proper regula- 
tion of society, of little necessity to those who 
obey this higher law. Let not all,the energies 
employed in acquiring a scholastic education 
be directed alone to that which will advance 
us in the knowledge of supplying our physi- 
cal wants and heaping up luxuries calculated 
to enervate us as a people; let us learn the 
true uses of wealth, but let us deal with that 
assertion of Jesus, as a practical consideration 
that we “seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness’; and all these things shall 
be added; viewing this kingdom of course as 
a state and condition of perfectness. We 
cannot leave this work wholly to the home, 
to the church, or to the Sabbath school, for 
in the first there may be lacking the element 
of morality itself, nor to the church for very 
many are outside of its influence, nor to the 
Sabbath school, for though it is a great aid, 
its time with the children is too limited to 
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accomplish all that is needed. Just how 
proceed in this important matter I will leay 
for the wiser and more experienced to judge” 
but will venture to suggest that the study of 
Christian ethics be added to the regular le. 
sons of the school room, that we have lectung 
on the subject and that in our colleges it take 
such rank as to call for the establishment of 
Professorships for its especial teaching. This 
“ handmaid of divinity and religion,” may be 
the needed link in the chain to enable us tg 
discover that { 


“To will what God doth will, that is the only Science 
That gives us any rest.” L. H. H, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


On the 9th of this month, Mary Putnay 
Jacobi, M. D., of New York, delivered a very 
interesting lecture before the Public Educ. 
tion Association: of Philadelphia, upon the 
subject of a Primary Education Intended to 
lead to a Superior Education. 

She spoke with much earnestness upon the 
importance of training the intellect early and 
of the ease with which very young childray 
became acquainted with numbers and with 
the forms and colors of things before 
were familiar with their names, also that 
young children should be accustomed to the 
use of the pencil by drawing before they were 
taught either reading or writing. The spirit 
of the lecture cannot of course be conveyed 
by any notice of it, but we take from the 
Public Ledger the following concise report of 


it: 

“The speaker referred to the importance of 
training the intellect early, as much by Oey 
as by words, and alluded to the pitiable 
effects of an education which enabled a person 
to speak fluently without having anything 
tosay. One of the greatest difficulties 
encountered in the education of women, she 
said, was the tendency to commit words to 
memory, instead of improving the intellect 
by actual observation. She then referred to 
an experience with her own child, whom she 
began to instruct in objects and forms at the 
age of four years. 

“When the speaker concluded a vote of 
thanks was unanimously extended to her, on 
motion of Superintendent of the Public 
Schools MacAlister, who stated that he wished 
the lecture could have been heard by every 
member of the Board of Education. It was 
a high indorsement, he said, of what was 
being sought to have introduced in the public 
schools. Education, he said, should begin 
with things. It was a mistake, he said, to 
think that words alone were necessary for an 
early training.” 


Gop, from a beautiful necessity, is Love. 
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THE CHILD AND THE YEAR, 


d the Child to the youthful Year ; 

“ What hast thou in store for me, 
Ogiver of beautiful gifts, what cheer, 

What joy dost thou bring with thee?” 


My seasons four shall bring 
Their treasures : the winter’s snows, 

The autumn’s store, and the flowers of spring, 
And the summer’s perfect rose. 


“ All these and more shall be thine, 
Dear Child—but the last and best 
Thyself must earn by a strife divine, 

i thou wouldst be truly blest. 


“ Wouldst know this last, best gift? 
Tt js a conscience clear and bright, 

A peace of mind which the soul can lift 
Ra infinite delight. 


“Truth, patience, courage, and love 
If thou unto me canst bring, 
very § 1 will set thee all earth’s ills above, 








Uca. 0 Child, and crown thee a King !”’ 
the —Celia Thaxter, in St. Nicholas. 
d to 
A WINTER SUNSET. 
the A wonderful glory of color, 
and A splendor of shifting light— 
dren Orange and scarlet and purple— 
vith Flamed in the sky to-night. 
| Over the rolling river, 
hey And over the busy town, 
tbat Soft as a benediction 
the The rich rays floated down. 
vane They turned the sails of the fishers 
init Into opal, rose and gold ; 
yed The tall and smoky chimneys 
the Were like castle turrets bold. 
t of Nothing of plain or common 
But took a halo strange 
In the light of the lovely sunset, 
e of With its fairy spell of change. 
ie The day had been long and gloomy, 
ble Weary with mist.and rain, 
son A day for the heart to brood on 
ing Sorrow and loss and pain; 
ties But there came with the light of evening 
sh A wind that swept away 
¥ All the shadow and darkness 
7 Out of the winter day. 
oa Is thy life, O pilgrim, dreary, 
to Veiled from the cheery light? 
she Perhaps for thee is the promise 
the Of joy with the waning light. 
Fairer than noonday splendor, 
of Richer than beams of stars, 
The lustrous glory of sunset 
oa May burn through golden bars. 
lie F SR 
a or ever the sun is shining ; 
_ If only thy soul can wait, 
ry it will find the light and beauty, 
yas Though they seem to tarry late, 
ras The soundless, sunbright portal 
: Will suddenly swing apart, 
lie g ap 
as And the grace of the life immortal 
) Will guerdon thy trusting heart. 
. — Margaret E. Sangster. 





WHo does the best his circumstances allow 


Does well, acts nobly; angelscould dono more. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Aldornere.—This is the title of a volume 
of poems hy Howard Worcester Gilbert, which 
comes to us direct from the author, asking a 


recognition. The writer is not unknown to 
us; some of his delicate and musical verses 
having been published in our paper several 
years ago. 


They are the records of his moments of 
best and truest inspiration as he has wandered 
from land to land, tasting the intellectual de- 
lights of each, and then returning loyally to 
his own country to hold converse with woods 
and waters, with bird and flowret, with lake 
and with waterfall, with river and with forest. 


Some of the poems are redolent of forest 
and field, and will meet many answerin 
chords of kindred minds. In our culaieaal 
paper, to which we look forward, we shall 
hope to find place for some of these poems, 


The three longer poems are of interest, but 
neither of them can be said to be of a high 
order of poetry, nor do we believe the author 
makes any claim that they are. 

Four choice little engravings decorate the 
book, and sensibly add to its value, as they 
doubtless did to the cost. After subscribers 
have been supplied, the remainder of the very 
small edition printed, will be placed for sale 
at Friends’ Book Store, 1020 Arch street. 
Price $1.75. 


A History of the American People. By 
Arthur Gilman, M. A. H. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston.—In this time of the making of many 
books, we cannot be surprised when one ap- 
pears for which there has seemed to be no 
occasion. 

Brief histories of America, commencing 
early and closing as late as possible, seem 
numerous enough, but new ones continue to 
appear. Among these, certainly not the least 
interesting is the profusely illustrated volume 
of Arthur Gilman, which begins with Plato’s 
story of Atlantis, gives a chapter to the age of 
maritime discovery, follows with another on 
the early peoples whose remains are being 
gathered from cliff dwellings, from mounds 
and from the wonderful remains of Mexico 
and of Central America and Peru. 


Then comes De Soto and his compeers, 
after whom the story of the English settle- 
ments, and the French; then the Dutch in 
New York; after, the familiar details of our 
history up to the present time, or as near it 
as possible, are given in bold, free style, so as 
to hold the attention of the hurried reader, 
and particularly to interest the young. The 
book is generally to be commended. 
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Kentucky; a Pioneer Commonwealth. By 
N.S.Shaler. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—This 
is a welcome addition to the American Com- 
monwealth Series, and the stirring and often 
tragic story of the early days of the occupation 
of the dark and bloody ground, by white men, 
is always of thrilling interest. Not the least 
interesting part of the work is that which 
treats of the events of the Civil War. The 
author announces himself to have been a 
Unionist in the conflict, but evidently aims 
to be entirely fair to his fellow-citizens who 
strove to tear asunder their country. Indeed, 
his sympathies at times seem to have been 
largely on their side. A good index makes 
the labor of the author all the more valu- 
able. 


Oral Lessons in Numbers; a Manual for 
Teachers. By E. E. White. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York.— 
The usefulness of oral lessons in numbers is 
now so well understood that no apology is 
needed for this simple elementary book. It 
is a guide for the teacher for a three years’ 
course of oral lessons, and appears to be well 
adapted to help the inexperienced instructor 
to the results desired. It must be remem- 
bered that the drill pointed out is not simply 
what is needful for the apt pupil, but what a 
weary experience has shown to be requisite 
for the very hindmost of the flock. Practical 
teachers must judge for themselves as to 
whether they need this “ manual.” 


A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home. By 
Charles C. Abbott. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.—We find this work pleasant and pro- 
fitable reading, calculated to lead the reader 
to an attention to natural things somewhat 
kindred to that of the author. When it be- 
comes a general thing to take careful note of 
the ways and means of the sagacious inhabit- 
ants of the fields, woodlands and waters, per- 
haps we may find that there is much to be 
learned of the Divine Wisdom through the 
brute creation. We find every chapter inter- 
esting, and none more so than those which 
treat of our familiar birds, their migrations, 
their nesting, their songs and their social 
chats, and the question of their hibernation. 

To the book is appended a list of the mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, batrachians and fossils 
of Mercer county, N. J., and a full index 
makes the work a useful book of reference. 





Tue charm of a house lies in the taste 
which furnishes and adorns it; the charm of 
a home lies in the characters of those who 
com it. To make it pure, attractive, and 
helpful you must first be pure, attractive, and 
helpful in yourself. 
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CURRENT EVENTS, 


tion 0 

Domestic.—W ashington, First month The m 
—The Indian Appropriation bill, which bill io 
reported to the oo to day, containg wbich 
provisions of considerable importance, cireul 
prohibits the introduction into the Indj Ne' 
country of any aident spirits, and forbids any Down 
person to sell, give or otherwise furnish j§ logist 


any Indian under the jurisdiction of the yestel 
dian Bureau any spirituous liquor or wing § effect 
The penalty for a violation of these proy,, on& 
sions is a fine of not less than $50 nor moe} fj 
than $500, and imprisonment for a period of elect 
not less than six months nor more than tyy W 

years. The second provision prohibits - 



















furnishing of arms or ammunition to any Pi 
dian, except to those belonging to the ¢ Spol 
ized tribes in Indian Territory. The A 
tary of the Interior is authorized to issue letin 


mits for the sale of arms for sporting pus® refu 
poses to peaceable Indians. The penalties fr to 


violations of these provisions are the sameg ™ (Con 
those prescribed for the sale of liquor to In % ness 
dians. The same section of the bill authon § of t 
izes the disarmament of Indians whenever wha 
may be deemed necessary to preserve que 


peace and prevent depredations. Thea circ 
taken from Indians are to be appraised by gre 
the War Department and their value appr 
priated by Congress and paid over to the 


tribes from which they were taken. Report 
transmitted by the President to Congress on fin 
the 5th inst. set forth the necessity of th ®  . 
action proposed so far as the tribes under des 
jurisdiction of the Cheyenne and Ara da 
agency in Indian Territory are concerned. § thi 

Washington, First month 17th.— ha 
River and Harbor bill, now before Congres, of 
appropriates $11,399,200 for the next fscd ie 
year. 

The annual report of the Department of : 
Agriculture, now in press, makes the record ® a 
of corn production for the year 1884, 1,79, # L 
000,000 bushels; that of wheat, nearly 518-9 


000,000, and of oats, 583,000,000. These 
aggregates are the largest ever recorded. The{ . 
rate of yield is 25.8 bushels for corn, 13 for ~ * 
wheat and 27.4 for oats. These are the fig § * 
ures for permanent record. 


Postmaster-General Hatton has sent to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Post- 
offices and Post Roads a draft of a bill pro 
viding for the reduction of postage on second- ' 
class matter, or newspapers mailed by pub § 
lishers, from two cents per pound to one cent 
per pound. It is provided in the draft that 
this rate shall not apply to the circulation of 
sample copies generally, although a publisher 
may, twice a year, circulate sample copig 








es 
£ 
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not toexceed in number the actual circula- 
‘ton of the paper at the date of mailing. 
The measure proposed is a substitute for the 
hill introduced in Congress by Senator Brown, 
ghich did not embody restrictions upon the 
circulation of sample copies. 


New York, First month 19th. — Charles 
Downing, the eminent and well-known pomo- 
ist, died at his home in Newburg, N. Y., 
rday, at the age of eighty-three, from the 
eflects of an injury received by a fall, while 


pa visit to this city a few years ago. 


First month 22d.—J. Donald Cameron is 
elected U.S. Senator for Pennsylvania, and 
Wm. M. Evarts for New York. 


President Arthur has signed the French 
Spoliation Claims bill. 


A despatch to Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
Idin, from Washington, says: “The recent 
refusal of the Indian of the Cherokee nation 
to answer the summons of a Congressional 
Committee, by which he was desired as a wit- 


ness, on the ground that he was not a citizen 


of the United States, but a foreigner, raises 
what is regarded as one of the most unique 
questions that has come up in Congressional 
circles in many years. Some members of Con- 
doubt if a precedent has ever been 
established governing the present case.” 


The Niagara ice bridge is said to be the 
finest seen for years. 


Foreign.—London, First month 21st.—A 
despatch from General Wolseley, at Korti, 
dated First month 21st, 3 o’clock P. M., says 


® ‘that the British Army under General Stewart 
_ has had a heavy engagement with a portion 
of the Mahdi’s forces near the Abu-Klea 


Wells, about twenty miles this side of Me- 
‘temneh. The Arabs were defeated, with the 
loss of about 800 slain, and the British loss 
was severe, consisting of less than 100 out of 
an army of 1,500 men. Among the slain was 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Burnaby, of the “ Ride 
to Kiva.” 


St. Petersburg, First mo. 22d.—A famine 
is prevailing in the Governments of Arch- 
angel and Vologda. 


Madrid, First month 22d.—Earthquake 
shocks were felt again yesterday at Malaga, 
Loja, Velez Malaga ad Almunecar. Some 


damage was done at the last place men- 
tioned. 


London, First month 24th.—Alarming ex- 
— have just occurred in the Houses of 
arliament, and considerable damage was 
done. It is believed to be due to dynamite 
reed in the crypt. This occurred at 2.10 
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At 4 P. M. an explosion took place at the 
Tower of London. Sixteen persons were 
injured. 

London, First month 22d.—Many villages 
in Italy have been devastated with ava- 
lanches. Most of the casualties have occurred 
in the south of Piedmont. Many persons 
have been killed and many houses have been 
demolished. 


Rome, First month 24th.—Reports of fear- 
ful avalanches continue to be received. Sol- 
diers are compelled to use force to prevent 
people from entering dangerous valleys in 
search of relatives. Sixty-three persons were 
buried by snow at Exilles. Twenty of them 
were rescued alive. There is great suffering 
from hunger and cold, supplies being cut off. 





PETROLEUM WAX. 


No fairer substance ever sprang from more 
unpromising parentage than the snowy, pure, 
tasteless, opalescent wax which is evolved 
from the loud-smelling, pitchy dregs of petro- 
leum. Ozokerit can destroy the precious 
metals, and eat up the hardest steel as water 
dissolves sugar. Sulphuric and other potent 
acids have no more effect upon it than spring 
water. It is alike impervious to acid and to 
moisture. Its advent seems to have been a 
special dispensation in this age of electricity. 
Cables for the electric light, underground con- 
duits and entering wires in telegraph offices 
all owe their fitness to this wonderful product 
of petroleum. Every caramel contains it, as 
does also the paper in which caramel is 
wrapped. The gloss seen upon hundreds of 
varieties of confectionery is due to its presence 
used to give the articles a certain consistency, 
as the laundress uses starch. So that a pro- 
duct taken from the dirtiest, worst smelling 
of tars finds its way to the millionaire’s man- 
sion, an honored servitor. It aids to make 
possible the electric radiance that floods his 
rooms ; or in the form of wax candles, sheds a 
softer lustre over the scene. It polishes the 
floor for the feet of his guests and it melts in 
their mouths in the costliest candies. Thous- 
ands of tons of it are annually used in making 
paper for wrapping fine cutlery. Fish and 
butter, and a score of other articles are also 
thus wrapped, and there seems literally no 
end to the uses found for the paper saturated 
with this pure hydrocarbon. In the chemist’s 
laboratory it is invaluable as a coating exposed 
to all manner of powerful dissolvents ; brewers 
find it an excellent thing for coating the 
interior of barrels, and the makers of wax 
flowers and wax figures simulate nature by 
covering their handiwork with it. Verily in 
discovering petroleum Colonel Drake did a 
great service to humanity. 
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Sruycerity is the way to heaven. 
how to be sincere is the way of man.—Men- 
cius. 








ITEMS. 


At the ninety-eighth annual meeting of 
the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons, on the 22d inst., a 
resolution was instructing its Board to 
send a memorial tothe Legislature tomakelaws 
and appropriations by which the State could 
acquire the present House of Refuge property 
for a Reformatory for first offenders, between 16 
and 25 years of age, and thus enable the House 
of Refuge to be removed to the country, there 
to be conducted on the ‘‘ home or open system.”’ 
A resolution was also passed approving ‘‘ the 
plan set forth in the report of the measure 
presented to the State Senate, intended to 
establish industrial schools for pauper chil- 
dren throughout the State.’’ Officers were 
elected for the coming year. 


AT the annual meeting of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, held in New York city 
on the 21st inst., it was stated that since the 
organization of the society it has seized thirty- 
four tons of obscene matter and eight tons of 
— implements. Mr. Comstock re- 
gretted that during 1884 they had been unable 
to suppress the issue of pictorial and _ police 
newspapers especially devoted to the publica- 
tion of stories of crime and immorality, but he 
said they had secured the passage of a law 
prohibiting the sale of these periodicals to 
minors. 


A TELEGRAM from London, on the 20th inst., 
states: John Bright has just published a letter 
in the form of a pamphlet directed to a con- 
sideration of the effect likely to be produced 
by the extension of the Franchise, which has 
been brought about by the recent Franchise 

- bill. The great Liberal predicts thata reform- 
ation of the land laws will follow such as will 
lead to.a material improvement in the present 
position of farm laborers. Then will come a 
revision of ‘the game laws in the direction of 
accepting the principle that the game belongs 
to the farmer. 


From the last presentment of the Grand 
Jury we extract the following significant 
items : 

The exceptional danger to life and property 
from the use of intoxicating liquors by persons 
in the charge of steam boilers demands a severe 
penalty for drunkenness by such persons while 
on duty. As the larger portion of crimes are 
eaused by drunkenness, or are committed in 
saloons, a reduction of their number is imper- 
atively essential to the public welfare, and we 
recommend a high license increasing from 
ae to year, until it becomes practically pro- 

ibitory to all but a few, as a measure which 
experience indicates to be best adapted to the 
conditions existing in large cities. We re- 
commend the more rigid enforcement of the 
laws wwatiog to the 
obscene and immoral literature. 





RECENTLY Joseph Thomson appeared before | with the Friends there. 


ublication and sale of | Meeting Visiting Committee 
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To think | the Royal Geographical Society and gaye an 
account of his latest African exploration, | 


He posseses the satisfaction of having 
plished a march of three thousand mile 
often through a hostile country—without } 
a’single man of his company by violence nop 
did he interfere with a single native. Twelyg 
hundred miles of it was new ground, and the 
information he has brought back is of g y, 
valuable character. His mission ended when 
he reached the waters of Victoria Nyangg_ 
~ starting point being Zanzibar.— Herald of 
eace. 


In 1881, Sir Garnet Wolseley wrote : ‘‘ About 
ninety per cent. of the crime in our army jg 
owing to drunkenness ; and when ourmen ar 
removed from the temptation of drinking 
intoxicating liquor, crime is practically yp. 
known among them. During the operations 
I conducted in South Africa in 1879, my ow; 


personal escort was composed almost exely. § 


sively of teetotalers. They had very han 
work to do; but grumbling was never heard 
from them, and a better behaved set of men J 
was never assisted with,—a fact which I attr.” 
buted to their being almost all total abstainers,” | 





NOTICES. 


A Conference of the Burlington Qua 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be h 
at Mansfield, on Second mo. Ist, at 24 o'clock, 

ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk, 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Second mo. 3, Philadelphia, at Race Street, 
10 A. M. 


sc 8 
’ 


“c 4, 
“c 5, 
“i 6, 
ce ll, 


Nine Partners, at Nine Part. 
neré, N.Y. 

Farmington, Macedon, N. Y, 

Abington, Abington, Pa. 

Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y, 

Easton and Saratoga, Easton, 


Bw. F. 

Shrewsbu and Rahway, 
Plainfeld, N. J ‘a “— 

Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, 
Lobo, Ont. 

sé 14, Salem, Salem, O. 

" 14, Miami, Waynesville, O. 

- 16, Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y, 

es 16, Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

s“ 21, 


- 
_ 
to 

~ 


“ 14, 


Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, 
Pickering, Ont. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N.J. 
, Southern; Camden, Del. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 


“ 27, Nottingham, Little Britain, 
Pa 


Blue River, Benjaminville, i. 


* 66 9 
28, 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 
Second mo. 1, Concord, Pa., 3 P. M. 


A Sub-Committee of the New York Y 


the meeting at Flushing, L. 
next, Second month Ist, and hold a conferen 







Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, 0, | 


